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were less logical in feeling themselves bound, just as stringently, to
take the sword in order to help with their own hands in the attainment
of an end which they regarded as inevitable by a Power which they
believed to be omnipotent.

Yet the first chapter in the history of Marxism, like the first chapter
in the history of Christianity, saw the eclipse of the apocalyptic vision,
and with it the disappearance of the corresponding state of mind;
and in both cases the consequence was a change of emphasis. While
the dogma of a coming millennium was jealously guarded in the
theological treasure-house of the Faith, the energies of the Church
were diverted almost completely from preparations for an imminent
advent of the great oecumenical change to the daily round and com-
mon task of (serving tables' in the temporary dwelling-place which
the Church had found for herself in an unregenerate World. This
transformation of the Marxian Church in Russia has been described
as follows, at the end of a close study, by an acute and objective-
minded observer:

If we attempt to take a bird's-eye view of the entire course of Soviet
foreign relations from 1917 to the beginning of 1933, and also of the
leading ideas which underlie it, we are confronted with a curious situa-
tion. We see the gradual, painful, but unmistakable transformation of
a group of professional revolutionaries who, by an extraordinary con-
currence of economic, social, and political factors, found themselves at the
head of a vast empire. They began by being the knights-errant of world
revolution and they have become the artisans of the vast, if somewhat
prosaic, tasks of constructing from the raw material of a desperately
poor and backward nation the great industrialized socialist common-
wealth of the future. The turning-point in this process of transformation
is the adoption of Stalin's doctrine of 'socialism in a single country'.
These builders of factories and plants, these matter-of-fact leaders in
the colossal project of large-scale collective farms, these Communist
tribunes who have banned religion as a vulgar superstition, owe allegi-
ance to the revolutionary doctrines of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Their
doctrines have been revised and readjusted in order to meet the require-
ments of a new order of things, but there is still a wide and, it would
appear, an unbridgeable gap between the practical politics of the
U.S.S.B. and the teachings of Communism.1

In 1917 the Russian Communists who had swooped down upon
the vacant site of the vanished Russian Empire regarded their prize
with contempt, as a rubbish-heap which was of no value in itself.
They set store by their capture of it simply because of the amount
of inflammable matter that it contained; for they reckoned that,
when once they had set this Russian wreckage alight with the flame
of their revolutionary torches, the conflagration would immediately
1 Florinsky, op. tik, pp. 248-51.